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Radical Ecological Democracy: 
A Path Forward for India and Beyond 


Ashish Kothari 


Abstract: The search is on for sustainable and equitable alternatives to the dominant 
economic development model, and the emerging concept and practice of “radical 
ecological democracy” can contribute to this search. This new framework places the goals 
of direct democracy, local and bioregional economies, cultural diversity, human well-being, 
and ecological resilience at the core of its vision. It arises from the myriad grassroots 
initiatives that have sprung up in India and other parts of the world. Although efforts to 
amplify and spread such a paradigm face the enormous challenge of overcoming the 
resistance of entrenched institutions and mindsets, current practice suggests opportunities 
for making progress. Ultimately, the wide embrace of radical ecological democracy will 
require the spread of the core values underlying the framework, a transition guided not 


only by hard-headed rationality but also by a strong ethical and emotional foundation. 
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The Crisis of Mis-Development 


Every day, we see new evidence that our current model of development is straining 
the resilience of the biosphere and producing glaring economic inequalities. Levels of 
poverty, deprivation, and exploitation remain unacceptable, while conflict over access 
to natural resources, food, and water grows more frequent. The roots of these crises 


lie in structural problems within the economy, society, and humanity's relationship 
with nature. All of this calls for a fundamental rethinking of the human project in the 
twenty-first century. 


India reflects these myriad problems, its sordid story of inequality masked by the 
glitter of the new urban pockets that business and political leaders proudly showcase. 
Four decades of state-dominated “development” followed by two decades of 
corporate-dominated economic globalization have led India down the path of 
unsustainability: it now has the world's third largest ecological footprint. While some 
forms of poverty have been reduced, others persist. Sixty million people have been 
forcibly evicted by “development” projects. Roughly three out of four Indians suffer 
from deprivation of at least one of the following basic needs: adequate and nutritious 
food, safe drinking water, sanitation, energy, gainful and dignified employment, 
education, health care, and adequate shelter. India continues to fare poorly in most 
global surveys of human indicators. Net job growth in the formal sector has benefited 
less than 5% of the population over the last twenty years, condemning tens of 
millions to exploitative conditions in the informal sector. Economic inequality is high, 
as the richest 10% own over half of the country’s wealth.! 


Unfortunately, the lure of “growth” as an engine of well-being still holds sway. In a 
recent high-profile debate, two of India’s most eminent economists, Amartya Sen 
and Jagdish Bhagwati, sparred over whether the country’s top priority should be 
growth or redistribution. Bhagwati took the mainstream neoliberal view that higher 
GDP growth rates would help to lessen poverty and deprivation, while Sen argued 
that a focus on investment in education, health, and social services would be a 
more efficient way to achieve such goals. While Sen is right to emphasize economic 
rights and social welfare, he, too, remained trapped within the growth paradigm, 
underplaying the centrality of the ecological precipice on which some of us are 
precariously standing—and off which many have already slipped. Neither of the 
economists focused on pathways to shared well-being led not by the state, nor by 
the market, but instead by communities and collectives of citizens.? 


Another Paradigm 


We can find elements of an alternative pathway in the thousands of grassroots 
initiatives, resistance struggles, and movements for social transformation around the 
world that point to a very different vision of the future. This emerging framework 
respects the limits of the earth and the rights of other species while pursuing the core 
values of equity and social justice. With its strong democratic and egalitarian impulse, 
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it seeks to empower every person to be a part of decision-making, and its holistic 
vision of human well-being encompasses physical, material, socio-cultural, intellectual, 
and spiritual dimensions. Rather than the state and the corporation, this emerging 
framework—referred to here as radical ecological democracy—puts collectives and 
communities at the center of governance and the economy. Based on the twin 
fulcrums of ecological sustainability and human equity, it offers a systemic approach 
to social transformation, resting on political, economic, socio-cultural, and ecological 
pillars, which we shall consider in turn. 


The Political Pillar 


In central India, the indigenous Gond community of the village Mendha-Lekha has 

a saying Dilli Mumbai mawa sarkar, Mawa nate mate sarkar (“It is our government in 
Mumbai and Delhi, but we are the government in our village”). The village gram sabha 
(assembly of all residents) meets regularly to make key decisions by consensus and 
insists that any decision regarding the use of land or resources within its territorial 
jurisdiction can only take place with the sabha's consent. It has set up subsidiary 
bodies like abhyas gats (study circles) to provide the necessary information to guide its 
decisions. Outside of regular meetings, any villager can call for the sabha to convene 
if an urgent matter arises. In Venezuela, neighborhood assemblies arose in the 1980s 


around the notion “we don't want to be a government, we want to govern.” Recent 
far-reaching changes in governance include the devolution of power to consejos 
comunales (communal councils), with about 44,000 established already. 


These examples of direct democracy challenge the notion that the heart of 
democracy lies in elections for representative bodies. Shades of such participatory 
democracy existed in ancient Greek and Indian societies, though sections of the 
population were then excluded. In the modern variant, there is no formal exclusion 
(though de facto exclusion could result from existing power and status hierarchies and 
must be vigorously guarded against). These new models have sprung up not only 

in villages, but in cities as well. City-based communal councils in Venezuela contain 
between 150 and 400 families each. In India, urban wards are considerably larger and 
more unwieldy, stimulating discussions both within government and in civil society 
networks about decentralizing them into smaller units (such as mohalla sabhas, or 
neighborhood assemblies). 


Grassroots democratic units, however, cannot work in isolation, since some 

decisions need to be taken at larger scales, from regional landscapes to the planet 
itself. Village and city assemblies or communal councils need to be embedded 
within larger institutions of governance (what Gandhi called “oceanic circles”) with 
elected representatives from the local bodies. The challenge is to ensure that such 
institutions do not become power centers dominating the grassroots. Promising 
policies for countering such domination include the right to recall, regular election of 
representatives, rotation of officeholders, mandatory consultation with constituents, 
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and full transparency in decision-making. For example, the northeastern Indian state 
of Nagaland has enacted legislation empowering village councils with substantial 
decision-making powers, including some control over the allocation of government 
funds for education, health, and power. Likewise, the new Aam Aadmi Party in India, 
which arose out of a popular anti-corruption struggle, incorporated swardj (self-rule) 
and support for mechanisms like the right to recall into its recent election manifesto.4 


How will such direct democracy translate into national governance (assuming that 
nation-states persist)? Neither capitalist nor state-centered socialist countries have 
been willing or able to cede power to the grassroots or to be fully responsive to 
local self-governance. The concept of the “communal” or “plurinational” state that 
has emerged in several Latin American countries holds interesting possibilities. Such 
a state, in theory, accommodates channels of communication and delegation that 


enable empowered grassroots communities to influence provincial and national 
decisions and respects the identity and voice of a plurality of cultures and peoples 
within the country. However, in practice, officials remain extremely reluctant to 
relinquish their centralized power, which is inextricably linked to the continued 
reliance on large-scale resource extraction.’ Notwithstanding such limitations, such 
efforts provide valuable lessons and principles for envisioning a more democratic 
state. 


Of course, even in a decentralized world of radical ecological democracy, the state 
would still have a legitimate role, at least for the foreseeable future. Some functions 
would remain crucial, even as the form of the nation-state changes. Not the least of 
these is the protection of the weak, both human and non-human, and the guarantee 
of fundamental rights. The state would also be important for generating financial 
resources for public services, enforcing environmental regulations, and ensuring 
personal and collective security—but all in the spirit of service to the public rather 
than accumulation of power. 


In the new vision, political boundaries would become sensitive to ecological and 
cultural contiguity and diversity. In western India, seventy-two riverine villages 

have formed the Arvari River Parliament, which meets regularly to make ecological, 
economic, and social decisions. In Venezuela, communal councils used social, cultural, 
and economic relations to define geographical boundaries. In Australia, the Great 
Eastern Ranges Initiative is attempting an ambitious linkage of landscapes over 3600 
kilometers.° Each of these cases has local socioeconomic, political, and ecological 
peculiarities, but all are attempting to combine radical localization with larger-scale, 
bioregional decision-making. 


Eventually, such an approach may lead people to question nation-state boundaries 
and jurisdictions. The fragmentation of bioregions and communities by political 
boundaries has caused considerable ecological, social, and economic distress. 
Throughout history, such boundaries have been continually questioned and often 
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changed. Treating bifurcated regions—like the high Himalaya (currently separated 
between India and Pakistan on one side and India and China on the other) or 

the world’s largest mangrove stretch (divided between India’s and Bangladesh's 
Sundarbans)—as an ecological unit governed democratically by local communities 
that span countries could provide shared benefits and lasting peace. 


Bioregions would not be the only determinants of political boundaries; cultural and 
economic factors would be influential as well. One's identity and relations need not 
be limited to a single territory; there could be fluid, diverse, and overlapping identities. 
A young fisherperson could belong to the Sundarbans ecoregion, to a larger 

cultural community of Bengalis, and to a virtual global community of youth using 
new communications technologies to supplement local methods of knowledge 
generation and information dissemination. 


In our increasingly interdependent world, the great challenge of global governance 
comes to the fore. While the United Nations is currently organized around nation- 
states, the creation of peoples’ assemblies at global and sub-global levels could 

offer a more democratic alternative.’ A path forward might only emerge as direct 
democracy at the grassroots level grows and merges with new forms of participatory 
communication and networking. There is space for a diversity of solutions, as long 

as they rest on shared principles of irreducibility, subsidiarity, and heterogeneity: a 
minimal set of matters are properly assigned to the global level, decision-making goes 
to the most local level feasible, and diverse local approaches to meeting collective 


goals are accepted and encouraged.® 


The Economic Pillar 


Recent economic crises have led many to question the centrality of growth and 
globalization in economic decision-making and to explore possibilities for greater 
localization that embed production and consumption patterns within communities. 
Dozens of companies and cooperatives in India, for instance, are enabling farmers, 
craftspersons, fishers, pastoralists, and industrial manufacturers to have increased 
control of the entire chain from raw materials to marketing. Although achieving 
widespread capability for high-tech production will likely take some time, 
decentralized, community-based production of solar products has already begun. 
With the democratization of knowledge, science, and technology, there is no 
reason why this cannot happen for other high-tech products that society considers 
necessary. 


Even where centralized or large-scale production and services may remain necessary, 
the radical democratization of the workplace is possible. Innovations in Argentina, 
Venezuela, and other countries demonstrate the feasibility of non-hierarchical, 
worker-led production processes. Consumer cooperatives are beginning to bring 
greater attention to ecological and social concerns in products and production 
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practices. Worker-owned production, retail, and banking—as well as author-owned 
publication houses—are appearing in various parts of the world. Examples include 
the SelfEmployed Women’s Association of India, the Seikatsu Consumers’ Club 
Co-op of Japan, and the Mondragon Cooperation Corporation of Spain.’ At the 
same time, direct producer-consumer linkages are in many instances eliminating the 
exploitative middleman or corporation, especially where government or civil society 
facilitates the process. There is greater demand to reclaim the central role of the “real” 
economy from the “virtual” one at the heart of recent economic crashes.’° Although 
these initiatives remain marginal, they suggest the emergent potential of economic 


democracy. 


Efforts to decentralize control over natural resources are an important feature of 
localization efforts. Such control rests on the principle of subsidiarity, the belief that 
those living closest to ecosystems and resources have the greatest stake in them 
and at least some of the essential knowledge for managing them. Of course, the 
obstacles and limitations to localizing control are significant. In India, two centuries 
of centralized policymaking have crippled community institutional capacity and 
eroded customary rules. Moreover, a localized economy does not necessarily imply 
local democracy: local elites can dominate decision-making or contribute to divisive 
partisanship. Moving toward more localized natural resource management will 
require sensitivity to these pitfalls and proactive steps to avoid them. 


Moreover, economic democracy entails the right to dignified, secure livelihoods, 
what the International Labour Organization (ILO) and United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP) call “decent work.” There are myriad opportunities for 
harmonizing this goal with that of sustainability: organic farming, renewable energy 


development, efficient resource use, public transport, small-scale manufacture, and 
recycling projects, to name a few." Current efforts provide a hint of what might be 
possible. For example, Jharcraft, an initiative of the eastern Indian state of Jharkhand, 
has enhanced the livelihoods of 250,000 families by providing credit, technological 
assistance, recognition of producer cooperatives, and marketing opportunities to 

an array of craftspeople. Several villages in India have reversed the trend towards 
outmigration by revitalizing local economies and reducing social inequities. Some 
western Indian villages have done this through watershed management, enhancing 
agricultural productivity, and investing in health and educational facilities, while 
others in southern India have achieved it through small-scale industrial manufacture 
and dialogue-based resolution of caste tensions. 


Finally, economic democracy requires new economic thinking. This includes new 
theoretical frameworks for ways to assign value (including the intangible and 
unquantifiable) and to achieve sustainability and equity through steady-state 
economies, as well as practical applications of new indicators and measures of 
well-being. It means the embrace of local currencies and non-monetized forms of 
exchange like time banking, and it demands that we rethink the nature of larger-scale 
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trade to make it harmonious with local self-reliance and environmental stewardship. 
These new approaches are all providing challenges to classical economics, which has 
traditionally ignored the immorality of extreme inequality and the reality of ecological 
limits. 


The Socio-cultural Pillar 


Inequities inherited from both traditional and modern attitudes and social patterns 
continue to plague contemporary society, and alternative initiatives are not immune 
from their vestiges. Hierarchies and exploitative relations along axes of gender, 
ethnicity, race, and status must be addressed unyieldingly, starting with efforts to 
create progressive pockets within conventional society. While movements explicitly 
challenging inequities and divisions based on birth will remain crucial, we can also 
tackle such disparities through collective action that bridges such divides. In India, the 


initiatives of dalits (the so-called “outcasts” of Hindu society) and adivasis (indigenous 
people) for forest conservation, agricultural sustainability, and manufacturing-based 
livelinoods, and against destructive “development” projects, have increasingly pushed 
dominant castes or classes to accept their equal status. Equally important, the strong 
role of women in the leadership of these movements has brought about greater 
gender equity. At the same time, youth-led initiatives have gained the respect of 
elders, reducing rigid age-related hierarchies and inequities. For example, in the 
western Indian village of Nayakheda, youth mobilization around reclaiming rights to 
forests and generating livelihoods based on forest produce has brought together 
previously conflicting elders of two ethnic communities. In the northeastern Indian 
state of Nagaland, student associations have contributed to village decision-making 
through their initiatives on conservation, hygiene, education, and health. 


The loss of cultural diversity has accompanied the dominant market-based, growth- 
driven development paradigm. The globalization and commercialization of mass 
media are homogenizing global culture in terms of food, dress, language, and even 
thought. Radical ecological democracy seeks to reverse these trends by sustaining the 
Earth's cultural diversity, including its threatened languages. In India, the NGO Bhasha 
is attempting to do just that by documenting extant languages and providing schools 
and other learning environments to promote their revival. This type of effort helps 
maintain the knowledge, wisdom, and worldviews that provide invaluable cultural 
resources for community response and creativity in a time of ecological, social, and 
political change and uncertainty. 


Encouraging the synergy of various kinds of knowledge is equally vital. The global 
Indigenous Peoples’ Climate Change Assessment combines the observations and 
information of indigenous peoples with those of modern climate scientists to 
understand the many dimensions and impacts of climate change and to generate 
appropriate adaptive mechanisms." Similarly, public health initiatives in India have 
empowered communities by combining traditional and modern systems that 
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strengthen the links between safe food and water, nutrition, preventive health 
measures, and curative care. Indigenous peoples groups have also been active in 
international conventions and forums on creating indicators for sustainability, justice, 
and other goals.” 


wu 


We must also learn to transcend artificial boundaries between the “physical,” “natural,” 
and “social” sciences, and between these and the “arts.” Ecological and human 
systems do not fall into neat disciplinary boxes; landscapes are not amenable to 
straightforward boundaries between the “wild” and the “domesticated,” the “natural” 
and the “human.” The more we can learn, teach, and transmit knowledge in holistic 
ways, giving respect not only to specialists but also to generalists, the more we can 
understand nature and our place within it.’ 


Public involvement in scientific and technological innovation and development is also 
important in dismantling the monopolization of knowledge. Debates around GMOs, 
geoengineering, climate change, and other issues have underscored the failures of 

a knowledge generation model dominated by corporations and the state, where 
intellectual property regimes and bureaucratic red tape restrict access. While by no 
means flawless, alternative models of public innovation and research, such as those 
seen in the agricultural sectors in Cuba and southern India, point to possibilities for 
democratizing knowledge.” The explosion of open source technologies, copyright- 
free material, public generation, and peer review of material (e.g., Wikipedia) has 
helped keep knowledge in the commons. 


Finally, the arena of the self will be central to the socio-cultural pillar for a new society. 
The relationship between the individual and society has often been contested as 
traditional collectivism gave way to the extreme individualism of modernity. Resolving 
this tension requires exploring new ways to balance and find harmony between the 
individual and the collective. Effective engagement in social movements recognizes 
the legitimacy of both, as well as their mutual reinforcement: empathy and concern 
for others can contribute to individual transformation and fulfillment as personal 
ethical growth can contribute to meaningful involvement with collective causes.'® 


The Ecological Pillar 


Achievements in the political, economic, and socio-cultural arenas will be illusory and 
fleeting unless we are able to safeguard the fundamental environmental conditions 
that make life on Earth possible. This requires understanding and recognizing 
ecological limits, restoring degraded landscapes, conserving what remains of 
ecosystems, and respecting the right of the rest of nature to thrive. The urgency of 
this task, as well as the need to find synergies between ecological resilience and 
human well-being, makes this a central concern for social transformation. 


The meaning of “conservation” is a cultural construct imbued with and shaped by 
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dominant worldviews. This is evident in the struggle over protected areas, where 
bureaucratic or narrowly-defined scientific approaches have led to conflict with 
marginalized peoples and often backfired on conservation itself? Fortunately, 
conservation paradigms have begun to shift in the last decade, emphasizing the 
need for such “good governance” principles as respect for rights, participation, 
accountability, and transparency. This also includes recognition of sites for 


conservation that are governed by indigenous peoples and communities and the 
importance of local knowledge systems.”° 


At a broader level, sustainability needs to be pursued across the entire landscape 

and seascape and in both rural and urban areas. We can learn from the experience 

of indigenous peoples in combining the democratic, spiritual, social, and economic 
dimensions of sustaining ecosystems for generations. We also learn from the rest of 
nature, which works less in the linear way—from resources through to waste—of 
our conventional economy, and more in circular and complex systems involving 
biochemical cycles, recycling, and reuse. Several initiatives for food, water, and energy 
sovereignty and security are seeking to mimic these “virtuous cycles” and sustain or 
enhance resilience.”' 


Achieving sustainability also requires the “official” recognition of an ethical position 
that faiths and communities around the world have long held: the inherent rights of 
nature and its species. Bolivia's Law of the Rights of Mother Earth, Ecuador's inclusion 
of the rights of nature in its constitution, and New Zealand's recognition of a river 


having a legal voice are all steps towards such recognition.*” Of course, we have a 
long way to go; there have already been difficulties in implementation, as seen in 
the controversial case of Ecuador's approval of oil drilling in Yasuni National Park. Yet 
constitutional and statutory provisions are important as a signal of intent and as tools 
for people to use in defending nature, and themselves as part of it. 


Challenges and Pathways 


The transformation towards a sustainable and equitable world is obviously not going 
to be easy. Resistance from the votaries and beneficiaries of the dominant system 

is inevitable. We can see this in the enormous clout of private corporations and the 
military-industrial complex, and more subtly by the reinvention of capitalism in the 
form of “green growth,” corporate social responsibility, and techno-fixes. At the same 
time, the inadequacy of knowledge and information subverts efforts to manage 
complex webs of ecological problems. Last but not least, public apathy enables the 
forces of conventional development to drive the world down its perilous path. 


As stubborn as these hurdles are, the growing number and reach of peoples’ 
initiatives to resist the system and create alternatives offers hope. Peoples’ movements 
and civil society organizations (including progressive workers’ unions) will continue to 
be the primary agents of change for radical ecological democracy. At times, sections 
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and individuals within government, political parties, and academic institutions have 
taken the lead or assisted communities and civil society organizations, and we must 
continue to push such institutions to play a stronger and more effective role. Over 
time, as Communities become empowered through decentralization, political parties 
will feel greater pressure from their constituencies to reorient their focus to issues of 
well-being based on sustainability and equity. 


Businesses will make adjustments in the face of consumer pressure though, in the 
long run, the capitalist corporate sector will have to yield to forms of community 
enterprise that share the means of production and distribution, a public sector 
managed by the state (under full democratic control), and the emerging “social 
enterprise” sector, where it is genuinely public-oriented. International agencies, 
under pressure from peoples’ movements, have an important role to strengthen 
environmental and human rights treaties. Ultimately, the state itself must be 
transformed to play its critical role as guarantor of rights, facilitator of communities, 
and regulator of industry, at least until such a role is no longer needed. Each country 


or people will have to find its own pathway to a more accountable state, which will 
depend on mobilization at the grassroots level with linkages across spatial scales from 
the local to the global. 


Local-to-Global Movements 


In this era, we are witness to an important historical conjunction between the local 
and the global. At one extreme are the localization movements that have been the 
center of attention of this essay. At the other is the growing mobilization around 
global issues, such as climate change, the global financial system, and the hegemony 
of multinational corporations. The conditions of the contemporary world are fostering 


mutually-reinforcing local and global mindsets. More than ever, individuals are 
members both of immediate communities and the community of humanity, just as 
local ecosystems are part of one global ecological system. Greater awareness of our 
interdependence comes with each new global crisis, and with it the possibility of 
greater unity. 


Transforming this potential for linking the local and the global (the ‘glocal’) into 
cohesive action is one of the biggest challenges we face. A crucial task is proposing 
credible, coherent, and understandable alternatives at a systemic level. Evocative and 
powerful dreams and plausible scenarios are certainly a part of this. Not every vision 
has to be couched in “pragmatic” terms, but without a dose of pragmatism, they will 
remain unconvincing. To become politically powerful, the movement towards radical 
ecological democracy at the local level—or at the planetary level, toward a Great 
Transition—needs to combine the practical and policy-level grassroots work with 
broader mobilization. 


This requires building platforms where practitioners, workers, thinkers, visionaries, 
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politicians, and artists can gather, searching for synergy even as they retain their 
diversity of perspectives and ideologies. Sharing a common enemy (the “system’) 
will not be sufficient for sustaining motivation and cohesion: that will take a common 
framework of values and principles and a shared vision of the world we want. 
Articulating common values and visions of well-being from indigenous peoples, 
local communities, and civil society can enrich the transcultural mobilizations now 
proliferating. 


Local movements will have to push harder for participation at formal national, 
regional, and global forums to make them less state-centric and more people- 
centric.*? They will be critical to ensuring that environmental and human rights 
agreements have teeth and that economic and trade agreements are subservient to 
them. The actions of the WTO, the IMF, and the World Bank will have to be resisted 

if such organizations cannot be fundamentally restructured to elevate human and 
ecological well-being over profit. Peoples’ assemblies, bound together through 
national, regional, and global federations, will be important to counterbalance or even 
replace the current nation-state-dominated United Nations. 


Grassroots mobilization for radical ecological democracy will be fundamental to this 
broader movement. The challenge is to scale up these small, scattered initiatives 
without losing their site-specificity, to cultivate synergies, and to link them to form a 
broader global network to advance the radical ecological democracy agenda. Such 
a movement need not ignore nor undermine the rich diversity of local ecological, 
cultural, political, and economic conditions. Key lessons, like the essentials of what 
made a successful initiative thrive or a failed one collapse, as well as the values and 
principles that underlie them, must be transferred from one place to another. 


A consensus of such values is emerging, including ecological integrity, equity, diversity 
and pluralism, governance based on subsidiarity and direct participation, collective 
work and reciprocity, resilience, and the rights of nature.“ This evolving worldview 

can be used to show the essential differences between the emerging vision and the 


dominant system, and serve as a rallying point for cultural and behavioral change. The 
Great Transition will rely as much on emotions, ethics, and feelings, as on facts and 
logical-rational thinking. The change has to be through the heart as much as through 
the head. 
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David Barkin 


This essay is a succinct restatement of the main thesis of the author's book Churning the Earth, 
offering a wealth of information and examples about communities engaged in the process 

of taking control of various aspects of their communities and their environments to defend or 
improve their quality of life. Like much of Kothari’s work, it is optimistic and inspirational. But it is 
precisely this approach that also raises question for a project like the Great Transition Initiative, 
which seeks to chart “pathways to a planetary civilization rooted in solidarity, sustainability, and 


human well-being.’ 


Kothari’s vision of the possibility of change is firmly rooted in his conviction that people of good- 
will and existing institutional structures will somehow manage to collaborate and to cooperate, 
adjusting their goals and their ways of operating in the face of the profound challenges posed by 
the threats from heightening environment crises and social conflict. Firmly rooted in his ample 
experience with Indian communities which are managing to maintain age-old traditions and 
create mechanisms to generate new opportunities for their peoples, he goes on to assert that 
businesses will somehow be forced to “make adjustments” in response to changing consumer 
preferences and the active intervention of the State to guarantee social and political rights in 

the face of possible transgressions as a result of decided and decisive citizen mobilization. These 


forceful pressures will contribute, he continues, to advancing towards a steady state economy. 


The problem with this approach is that it presumes the possibility of business transforming itself 
into a different institution without confronting the inherent need to grow that is the essence 

of the capitalist organization of production and private property. Furthermore, his proposal 
overlooks the very nature of the State, whose very essence is to shape its institutions to make 


them ever more responsive to the demands of a powerful elite amassing an ever growing share 
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of society's wealth. The question at hand is, what is the nature of the transition that he has in 


mind? 


Kothari’s short presentation opens rich vein of promising examples of peoples who are 
organizing themselves to improve their lot on the margins of society, or, perhaps, with support 
from rogue governments trying to resist their full incorporation into the “international division 
of labor” or the Western “concert of nations.” His ample association with these communities and 
with people elsewhere contributes to the rich listing of cases where people are demonstrating 
that many “other worlds are possible.” He also has a deep-seated optimism that many of the 


examples he cites will successfully confront the powerful groups trying to disrupt their efforts. 


In this sense, the proposal for a “radical ecological democracy” offers a promising framework for 
guiding people in their search for new activities and ways to improve their present practices. In 
our search for alternatives, we are better advised to understand and accompany peoples who 
are expanding their “niches of sustainability” rather than to aspire to the global transitions that 
underpin many of the grander proposals for constructing “real utopias” like those suggested 

by Erik Olin Wright or the GTI formulation in its inaugural publication. We can celebrate the 
extraordinary creativity of the millions of peoples around the world who are courageously 
forging these other worlds, creating opportunities, while generously dedicating themselves to 


taking care of the planet and repairing centuries of abuse. 


In a world of growing inequality, abusive imposition of political power, and frightening exercise 
of military power, controlled by the ‘great powers’ for the benefit of the international centers of 
capital, the possibilities for any kind of democracy on a national or transnational scale seem to be 
rapidly fading. The arenas of action for peoples implementing the projects of “radical ecological 
democracy” are proliferating, but will have to be tenaciously defended from the tentacles of the 


terrible forces of destruction if we are to be able to accompany them in this valiant enterprise. 
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Federico Demaria 


Ashish Kothari talks from a vantage point: South Asia. Working in and writing about such a 

vast, populated, and diverse region is a big challenge, but Kothari, thanks to his long grassroots 
work, succeeds at taking in all of this information and offering a critical perspective. For 

instance, challenging development (meant as “economic growth’) is not an easy task in India. 
Recently, the new Prime Minister, Narendra Modi, asked the Intelligence Bureau to investigate 
“anti-develooment” NGOs such as those campaigning against nuclear power or GMOs. In 

fact, progressive mainstream debates in India concern how growth could become green and 
inclusive (implicitly admitting that nowadays it is not) but never get to the point of questioning 
“development” in itself, let alone proposing alternative social ideals or imaginaries. The section 
on “The Crisis of Mis-Development” does well in pointing out the failure of the current dominant 


model, setting the stage for a constructive debate. 


As argued in the post-development literature, once we remove the clouds of “development,” 

a shining blue sky opens up for a set of alternative imaginaries, of which radical ecological 
democracy (RED) is an excellent example. Decolonizing our imaginaries is the first step for the 
much needed cultural revolution. Numerous frameworks around the world resonate with RED, 
such as nowtopia, new economy, new economic culture, commons, buen vivir, ubuntu, and 
degrowth. Each of them aims to make one or more central features of the hegemonic social ideal 
visible and envision ways to transform them. So, first, how do we place RED within the larger 
context of discourses and proposals for transitions? Second, how do we build bridges between 


RED and related movements around the world? 


Kothari is obviously (and rightly) concerned by the need for a “common framework of values 


and principles and a shared vision of the world we want.” There is undoubtedly a need for a 
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convergence of critical perspectives. My feeling is that RED, rather than a proposal from (and 
for) South Asia, might appear as an attempt at such a broader framework. This is an ambitious 
task that should be welcomed, but, at the same time, Kothari might miss the specificity of his 
proposal in relation to his own historical, social, and political context. There is no reference to 
“Indian” world visions, whether indigenous or modern, such as the “economy of permanence” 
proposed by the Gandhian economist J. C. Kumarappa (1892-1960). For instance, should we talk 
of RED (or buen vivir or ubuntu) for Europe? One could say no, that buen vivir is for Latin America, 
degrowth for Europe (or the industrialized Western countries), RED for South Asia, and ubuntu 
for South Africa. The problem is that none of these continents and regions are homogeneous 


entities. India is the quintessential example in this sense (Orissa is not Maharashtra). 


So, the question | would raise is this: how should we relate the multiplicity of emerging 
alternative frameworks? Alternatively, how do we retain the specificity of these imaginaries 
related to each historical, social, cultural, and economic context while contributing to their 
convergence? | ask this because of the importance of not substituting (sustainable) development 
with another buzzword, which would risk uniformizing the debate once again. Yet, it is clear that 


certain characteristics—like thermodynamics—are universal. 
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Helena Norberg-Hodge 


In this piece, Ashish Kothari gives us a vitally important view of India, revealing the high costs 
of economic growth for people and the planet. This information needs to be spread as far and 
wide as possible to counteract the false, but dominant, messages in the media. The recent 
phenomenal growth in India is supposed to have lifted millions of people out of poverty. 

The ecological and social costs, indeed the increases in poverty that growth has created, are 
ignored. In actual fact, the global economic system is responsible for massive social upheaval, 
destroying community and cultural identity and laying waste to the natural environment. With 
radical ecological democracy, Kothari presents a methodical approach that would be far more 
successful in addressing poverty on a broad-scale, while respecting ecological limits. Because 
it takes emotional as well as physical needs into account, it is a holistic system, which lays the 


foundation for genuine well-being or happiness. 


At the end of the piece, Kothari raises an important point: we need a shift from global to 
local economics, but we need to build local to global people’s movements. In other words, 
groups need to come together to build a global movement to localize economies. Localizing 
and creating radical ecological democracy is born of genuine collaboration, while economic 
globalization leads to exclusion and monoculture, with only the 1% and multinational 
corporations having a voice. The more we globalize, the more powerful the corporate 
monopolies become, and the more democracy is undermined. Localization, in contrast, is a 
prerequisite for inclusion and diversity, for giving a voice back to individuals and communities 


and restoring genuine democracy. 


Ashish Kothari’s insights in this piece, and all his writings, are beautifully expressed and grounded 
in both experience and deep analysis. His emphasis on bridging the gap between the head and 


heart is especially important as we move forward to transform the dominant economic system. 
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Neera Singh 


| would like to begin by thanking Ashish Kothari for this essay and for laying out what he 

aptly puts as “the concept and practice” of radical ecological democracy. These ideas provide 
important inputs to conversations about the “great work" of our times, which comprises of 
rethinking and reworking human ways of relating to nature and to each other. The framework 
of radical ecological democracy envisages democratic interactions at the core of all public 

and private interactions that constitute the realms of governance (political, economic, and 
socio-cultural). This form of democracy is participatory, deliberative, and communicative, and it 
acknowledges and honors non-human actors as part of the “human” assembly. It is important to 
clarify this vision of democracy in the essay and how it differs from liberal democracy, and from 


the aggregative or interest-based model of democracy. 


My suggestions and comments mainly pertain to strengthening, clarifying, and uplifting this 
vision of democracy in radical ecological democracy. These comments can be seen as an 
invitation to make explicit what are currently implicit assumptions in this framework to enhance 


its robustness and contribute to its wider appeal. 


The difference between the ideals of democracy that radical ecological democracy holds and 
forms of governance that exist is not only about the levels or the scale at which decisions are 
taken (although that is important), but about the process through which decisions are taken. 
Emphasizing this difference and a clearer articulation of the vision of democracy, democratic 
principles, and governance will make the ideas of radical ecological democracy more robust. 

It will help resolve the tension in the essay between the ideas of direct democracy and 
participatory democracy at local levels and their interface with representative democracy at 
other scales. It is important to highlight that principles and practices of democratic inclusion need 


to suffuse and inform governance at all scales. 
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In contrast to the decision-making process in the aggregative or interest-based model of 
democracy, participants in deliberative democracy arrive at a decision not based on what 
preferences have greatest numerical support, but by determining which proposals the collective 
agrees are supported by the best reasons. In this form of decision-making, participants not only 
express and register preferences, but are able to transform their preferences and the beliefs that 
inform these preferences through deliberation. According to the theorists of strong democracy, 
it is this process of transformation of preferences and beliefs that helps in transforming citizens 
from selfinterest-driven to other-regarding actors. Acknowledging the importance of this 
process of transformation and formation of new values—and then fostering it—is key to the 
societal transition that we wish to see. It is hence pivotal to articulate the principles of democracy 


and democratic processes that RED envisages. 


In the absence of attention to these principles, even direct democracy or community-level 
decision-making can become exclusionary and undemocratic. While issues of exclusion are 
addressed under the realm of the socio-cultural “pillar,” these democratic principles have to 
suffuse all realms of public and private interactions—as ideals and visions of democratization of 


all aspects of life. 


It is also important to recognize that in most functioning democracies, a combination of interest- 
based aggregative democracy and deliberative democratic decision-making mechanisms exist. 
Instead of thinking of representation and participation as either/or, it is important to think of 
them as complementary and focus on expanding spaces for deliberation and communicative 


democracy within representative democracy. 


In this context, emphasis within communicative democracy on other means of 
communication—beyond the limitations of rationalist argument-based deliberations 
(dispassionate, orderly, or articulate) to incorporate various other means of communication 


through which different marginalized sections, including women, might choose to make their 
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voices heard (more embodied, rhetorical, and emotion-laden)—is important, as Iris Young's 
ideas around communicative democracy teach us. This links to Ashish Kothari’s emphasis on 
how we need to draw upon our ethical and affective resources to drive the transition to radical 
ecological democracy. It is absolutely important to destabilize and unsettle the hierarchy of 
rationalist arguments and forms of argumentation as being more legitimate and valuable than 


the emotional rhetoric used by marginalized people (who are marginalized on this count as well). 


Focus on the principles of deepening democracy, such as democratic inclusion and political 
equality, with emphasis not just on all people being involved, but on the ones most affected 

by a decision (especially those who happen to be the most marginalized and vulnerable) being 
included on equal terms in an environment free of domination, is important. As we know, not 

all voices are equally heard, so creating environments that enable reasonable and respectful 
process of discussion and formation of publics respectful of difference and plurality of voices and 
experiences becomes critical. These principles need to be made explicit and need to guide all 


interactions and governance. 


Along such lines, the essay would benefit from articulating a clearer definition of governance. 

| really like the powerful quote from both Indian and Venezuelan communities, who assert 
that, “we don’t want to be a government, we want to govern.” This provides a great opening to 
develop a working definition of governance and what local visions of governance might mean 
and how these visions contrast with the practices of what counts as governance-and how this 
vision contrasts also with life being divided into separate realms of political, economic, socio- 


cultural. 


My second main comment relates to the vision of “ecology” in radical ecological democracy. 
Instead of dealing with ecology as a separate sphere (even if done as an analytical tool), it 
is important to emphasize what thinking ecologically and in relational terms means. From a 


relational ontological perspective (i.e.,, privileging becoming over being and relations over 
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entities), to “ecologize,” as Bruno Latour argues in his book The Politics of Nature, would imply 
going beyond speaking on behalf of non-human actors, treating them as political constituency, 
or bestowing them with political entitlements and instead treating non-human actors as an 
intimate part of we wrongly call as the “hurnan” assembly. Given the inseparability and the 
entanglements of the humans and non-humans, as per this theoretical orientation and as per 
worldviews and practices in many cultures, this would imply a more fundamental shift in how 


sustainability is viewed, and how it is inseparable from human well-being. 


| would also like to suggest a clearer articulation of principles for economic democratization and 
the rethinking of economic interactions. Here, too, instead of a focus on scale alone—local vs. 
global—greater attention to the principles and logics that drive economic interactions becomes 
key. In the absence of a clearer, crisper understanding of and attention to these principles, 
community-based enterprises can come to embody the same principles of profit-maximization 
and alienation of labor as capitalist enterprises. Attention to meeting local needs, share and 

care, and abundance instead of scarcity are some of the principles that can be highlighted as 
important. | think better theorizing and focus on distilling principles, based on theory and as well 


as practices of alternate ways of being and (of becoming), will make the framework more robust. 


Finally, to make a minor point, can we pay attention to the processes of democratization and 
democratic practice as a verb rather than as an arrangement, a fully-formed entity, a noun? 

In other words, focus on sites of engagement, opportunities to practice democracy, and the 
supporting institutions and arrangements as work in process that requires untiring labor 

and human creativity to bring to life, nurture, and sustain. Similarly, new ways of thinking— 
ecologically, non-linearly—also require new vocabulary, away from machine-based metaphors 


such as fulcrums and pillars. 
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Author’s Response 


| would like to begin by extending my sincere thanks to the four commenters for appreciating 
the essay and for their very perceptive remarks to help take the ideas in the essay forward. 
| should place on record that in, one way or another, their own work has been part of the 


inspiration for my increasing foray into the world of alternatives. 


| would like to deal with the four together, as there are essential complementarities and common 


threads. 


David Barkin suggests that | may be understating the problem of transforming or dealing 

with business and the state. | agree that my language may not have adequately conveyed my 
conviction that both of these will need to be confronted, resisted, and transformed through 
struggle. As movements around the world have found out, this is obviously not easy, not only 
because these institutions hold much power, but also because they are able to “reinvent” 
themselves to appear to be legitimate to large sections of the people. Federico Demaria 
mentions “green, inclusive” growth; this is one among many examples of how corporations and 
governments are trying to maintain the status quo by merely tinkering around with the current 


system while appearing to be environmentally sensitive. 


Therefore, Barkin’s question about the nature of the transition is important. | am encouraged that 
he supports a process based on understanding and accompanying communities and peoples 
who are already finding their own answers and niches, rather than trying to work out some 

sort of large global vision in the abstract. The transformation has to happen from below even 

if, for the moment, it would appear as if this will not be adequate to challenge the might of the 
superstructure of business and the state. But as Helena Norberg-Hodge observes, a point | make 
in the essay is the need to link these local movements all the way up to a global level, thereby 


generating the strength to challenge this superstructure. Meanwhile, even as we continue to see 
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ecological, economic, and social collapse across the world, it is absolutely crucial to nurture and, 


as Barkin says, “tenaciously defend” the myriad movements and the niches they occupy. 


Forging local-to-global alliances is an extremely complex process, given the enormous diversity 
of languages, cultures, ideologies, strategies, and worldviews that peoples’ movements and 
initiatives represent. It seems to me that such alliances will have to take place not only on a 
shared understanding of a common enemy or problem, but also on a shared set of values and 
principles. It is here that Demaria’s points become important; while supporting this contention, 
he raises the challenge of how multiple alternative frameworks will find common ground yet 
retain their own specific contextual flavor: the eternal issue of unity and diversity co-existing. 
This is where Neera Singh's emphasis on process and on the principles of democracy becomes 
crucial. Before | get to this, however, | do want to admit a weakness that Demaria highlights, 

my omission of some of India’s or South Asia’s worldviews that could form crucial back-ups to 
radical ecological democracy. He mentions J.C. Kumarappa, and | would add Mahatma Gandhi, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and B. R. Ambedkar. | would even add learnings from several ancient texts 
and traditions (including indigenous, oral ones), though making haste to clarify that | have no 
sympathy for right-wing religious zealots in India who use “tradition” and scriptures for their own 


power plays. 


Singh's stress on the need for strengthening RED with the principles of democratic process is 
spot-on. This is indeed one of the many weaknesses in my essay, and much of what she has 
written more clearly expresses what may have simply been at the back of my mind. | particularly 
like the way she says that democratic process should be a verb, not a noun. In this sense, perhaps 
some of the experiments and explorations in Venezuela and Bolivia on infusing principles of 
democracy from local to national levels (of course with varying degrees of success and failure), 


which | mention in passing, are important for all of us to observe and learn from. 
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The importance of worldviews, ways of being and becoming, ways of relating to the rest 

of nature (and not simply “to nature,” for we are part of it), and finding new vocabulary—all 
these comments from Singh are crucial. For me, they further underscore one of Demaria’s 
points (which | paraphrase here): the need for various alternatives from around the world to 

be in dialogue with each other. Just as | have learned much of what | write about RED from 
movements in India and elsewhere, | cannot imagine expanding this into a more global set of 
worldviews, infused with common values and principles even while respecting and celebrating 
diversity of strategies and pathways, without engaging in intercultural learning. Finding a way 
out of today’s mess has to be a collaborative effort in which dialogue and dialectics lead us 


towards imagining and moving towards a sustainable, equitable, and just world. 
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